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Williams's Middle Kingdom. 


(Continued from page 202.) 


THE BUDUISTS. 


“The most popular religious sect is the 
Budhists, or the followers of Fuh, Fo, Pat, or 
Fuh-ta, whose tenets were introduced into 
China about a. p. 66, by means of an embassy 
sent to the west at the suggestion of the Ra- 
tionalists, to seek for a wise man, said to have 
appeared there. According to others, it arose 
from a remarkable expression of Confucius, 
‘The people of the west have sages, or a 
sage.’ It may have been that this mission 
was excited by some indistinct tidings of the 
advent of Christ. 

*« Budha is supposed to have been a human 
being ; though some say, he was the last in- 
carnation of Vishnu, who brought himself, by 
contemplation, to a state of purity and perfec. 
tion, and spent his life in teaching his doc- 
trines ; which were received with such success, 
that at his death, about B.C. 950, at the age 
of eighty, they had spread over all India. ‘This 
superstition, the least revolting and impure of 
the false religions which have deluded and 
afflicted mankind, has also reckoned the great- 
est number of devotees. It allows the incor- 
poration of the deities and spirits of other reli- 
gions, and goes even farther, in permitting the 
priests to worship the gods of other panthe- 
ons; so that they could adapt themselves to 
the popular superstitions of the countries they 
went to, and ingraft all the foreign spirits into 
their calendar, they saw fit. They had a good 
entrance into China, through imperial favour ; 
and as their rites presented nothing cruel or 
revolting, and their tenets held out promises 
of happiness hereafter—of which Confucius 
said nothing—the people naturally looked upon 
them with favour. Tha worship of the manes 
of ancestors, of spirits supposed to pervade and 
rule this world, and every superior power, was 
perfectly compatible with the reception of Bud- 
hism ; and thus its priests gradually became 
the high priests of the popular superstition, 


and have since remained so. They first in- 
gratiated themselves, by making their services 
useful in the indigenous ritual, and were after- 
wards looked upon ag pecessary for its execu- 
tion. They propagated their rines princi- 
pally by books and tracts, rather than by 
collecting schools or disciples, in their temples. 
The quiet, indolent life they led, apparently 
absorbed in books and worship, and yet not 
altogether estranged from the world, likewise 
held out charms to some people. China is full 
of temples, in most of which Budhist priests 
are found ; but it is not quite the true inference, 
to suppose, that all the buildings were erected, 
or the priests hired, because the people wished 
to do reverence to Budha. It is impossible to 
state the proportion in which Budhist priests 
dre’ found ; there are 124 temples in Canton 
alone, containing idols of every name and 
attribute, in most of which they live and act 
as the mediators and assistants of whoever 
comes to worship. 

* The tenets of Budhism require a renuncia- 
tion of the world, and the observance of aus- 
terities, to overcome evil passions and fit its 
disciples for future happiness. A vow of 
celibacy is taken, and the priests dwell toge- 
ther for mutual assistance in attaining perfec- 
tion by worshipping Budha and calling upon 
his name. They shave the entire head as a 
token of purity, but not the whole body, as the 
ancient Egyptian priests did. They profess to 
eat no animal food, wear no skin or woollen 
garments, and get their living by begging, by 
the alms of worshippers, and the cultivation of 
the grounds of the temple. Much of their sup- 
port is derived from the sale of incense sticks, 
gilt paper, and candles, and fees for services 
at funerals ; and many derive a large portion 
of their income from entertaining strangers of 
wealth and distinction. The sale of charms, 
the profits of theatrical exhibitions, the fees 
paid by neighbourhoods for feeding hungry 
ghosts on all-souls’ day, and other incidental 
services, performed for the living or the dead, 
also furnish resources. Their largest monas- 
teries contain extensive libraries, and a portion 
of the fraternity are well acquainted with let- 
ters, though numbers of them are ignorant 
even of their own books. Their moral charac- 
ter, as a class, is on a par with their country- 
men, and many of them are respectable, intel- 
ligent, and sober-minded persons, who seem 
to be sincerely desirous of making themselves 
better, if possible, by their religious observ- 
ances. 

“ The liturgy is in the language of Fan or 
Sanscrit, with which the majority are unac- 


quainted ; nor have they many dictionaries to 
explain the words. Dr. Milne, speaking of 
the use of unknown tongues in liturgies, thus 
remarks: ‘There is something to be said in 





























favour of those Christians who believe in the 
magic powers of foreign words, and who think 
a prayer either more acceptable to the Deity, 
or more suited to common edification, because 
the pedple do not generally understand it. 
They are not singular in this belief. Some of 
the Jews had the same opinion; the followers 
of Budha and Mohammed all cherish the same 
sentiment. From the chair of his Holiness at 
Rome, and eastward through all Asia to the 
mountain retreats of the Yama-bus in Japan, 
this opinion is espoused. ‘The bloody Druids 
of ancient Europe, the gymnosophists of India, 
the Mohammedan hatib, the Budhists of China, 
the talapoins of Siam, and the bonzes of Japan, 
the Romish clergy, the vartabeds of the Arme- 
nian church, and the priests of the Abyssinian 
and Greek communions, all entertain the no- 
tion, that the mysteries of religion will be more 
revered, the less they are understood, and the 
devotions of the people (performed by proxy) 
the more welcome in heaven, for being dressed 
in the garb of a foreign tongue. Thus the 
synagogue and Mosque, the pagan temple and 
Christian church, seem all to agree in ascrib- 
ing marvellous efficacy to the sounds of an 
unknown language ; and, they have Jews and 
Mahommedans, Abyssinians and Pagans, on 
their side; those Christians who plead for the 
use of an unknown tongue in the services of 
religion, have certainly the majority. That 
Scripture, reason, and common sense, should 
happen to be on the other side, is indeed a miss 
fortune for them, but there is no help for it.’ 


“The formulary delivered by Fuh, for ex- 


terminating misfortune, contained in the Bud- 
hist liturgy, is as unintelligible to most Bud- 
hists, as to an English auditor; and similar 
invocations, with the name O Mi-to Fuh, are 


repeated thousands of times, to attain perfec- 


tion, affording a good illustration of the pro- 
priety of our Saviour’s injunction, ‘ When ye 


pray, use not vain repetitions, as the heathen 


do; for they think they shall be heard for 


their much speaking.’ A plate, in a certain 
Budhistic work, contains 5048 open dots, ar- 
ranged in the shape of a pear; each dot to be 
filled up, when the name of Budha has been 
repeated a hundred, or a thousand times, and 
then the paper to be burned, to pass into the 
other world, to the credit of the devotee. The 
Budhists have a system of merits and demer- 
its, which Sir John Davis notices, and re- 
marks, that ‘this method of keeping a score 
with heaven is as foolish and dangerous a 
system of morality as that of penances and 
indulgences in the Romish church.’ In this 
Budhist scale of actions, ‘to repair a road, 
make a bridge, or dig a well, ranks as ten ; to 
cure a disense, or give enough ground for a 
grave, as thirty: to set on foot some useful 
scheme, ranks still higher. On the other 
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hand, to reprove another unjustly, counts as 
three, on the debtor side§ to level a tomb, as 
filty ; to dig up a corpse, as one hundred; to 
cut off a man’s male heirs, as two hundred, 
and so on.’ 

“This notion of keeping accounts with hea- 
ven prevails among all classes of the Chinese, 
and the score is usually settled about the end 
of the year, by fasting and doing charitable 
acts; such as making a piece of road, repair- 
ing a temple, or distributing food, to prove 
their repentance, and benefit the world. Fes- 
tival days are chosen by devout people to dis- 
tribute alms to the poor, and on such occa- 





doors, holding clap-dishes in their outstretched 
hands, while the donor stands behind the half- 
opened door, dealing out the rice. 

“ Considering how few restraints this reli- 
gion imposes on the evil propensities of the 
human heart, and how easily it provides for 
the expiation of crime, it is surprising that it 
has not had as great success among the Chi- 
nese, as among the Tibatens, Birmese, and 
Siamese. The probable explanation is, the 
thorough education in the reasonable teachings 
of the classics, and the want of filial duty—so 
repugnant to Chinese ideas of propriety— 
shown by celibates to their parents, in leaving 
them to take care of themselves. The priests 
have always had the better judgment of the 
people against them, and being shut out, by 
their very profession, from entering into socie- 
ty as companions or equals, and regarded as 
servants, to be sent for when their services 
were wanted, they can neither get nor main- 
tain that influence over their countrymen, 
which would enable them to form a party, or 
a powerful sect. One of the officers of Ching- 
tih, of the Ming dynasty, Wang Yangning, 
who addressed a remonstrance to his sovereign, 
against sending an embassy to India, to fetch 
thence books and priests of that faith, relies, 
for his chief argument, on a comparison be- 
tween the precepts and tendency of the Bud- 
hist faith, and the higher doctrines of the 
classics ; proving, to his own satisfaction, that 
the latter contained all the good there was in 
the former, without its nonsense and evil. The 
opposition to Budhism, on the part of the lite- 
rati, has been, in fact, a controversy between 
common sense, imperfectly enlightened indeed, 
and superstitious fear; the first inclines the 
person to look at the subject, with reference 
to the principles and practical results of the 
system, as exhibited in the lives and writings 
of its followers; while, not having any thing 
themselves to look forward to beyond the 
grave, they are still led toentertain some of its 
dogmas, because there may be something in 
them after all, and they have themselves no- 
thing better. The result is, as Dr. Morrison 
has observed, ‘ Budhism in China is decried by 
the learned, laughed at by the profligate, yet 
followed by all.’ While the Emperor decried 
Budhism and Rationalism, and exalts the ¢ or- 
thodox doctrine,’ he was himself a daily wor- 
shipper of Budhist idols, served by lamas. 

“ He inveighs against selling poor children 
to the priests, in no measured terms, and shows 
the inutility and folly of repeating the books, 
or reciting the unintelligible charms written by 
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the priests, where the person never thought of 
| performing what was good. He speaks against 
\the promiscuous assemblage of men and wo- 
men at the temples, and joins in with another 
of his own class, who remarked, in reference 
to a festival, * That most of the worshippers 
jare women, who like these worshipping days, 
|because it gives them an opportunity to see 
‘and be seen in their fine clothes ; and most of 
| the men who go there, go to amuse themselves 
)and look at the women.’—* The sum of the 
| whole is, these dissolute priests of Budha are 
| lazy ; they will neither labour in the field, nor 
| traffic in the markets, and being without food 


sions, troops of beggars cluster about their | and clothing, they set\to work and invent 


|means of deceiving people.’ But though this 
upholder of the good old way well exhibits the 
follies of idolatrous sects, he has nothing better 
to present his countryman than ‘ the two living 
divinities placed in the family ;’ nothing to lead 
their thoughts beyond this world. His best 
advice and consolation for their troubled and 
wearied soul is, * Seek not for happiness be- 
yond your own sphere ; perform not an action 
beyond the bounds of reason ; attend solely to 
your own duty: then you will receive the pro- 
tection of the gods,’ 

“The mutual forbearance exhibited by the 
different sects in China, is praiseworthy, so 
lar as it goes ; but the government tolerates no 
denomination suspected of interfering with its 
own jnfluence ; and as none of the sects have 
any state patronage, none of them hold any 
power to wield for persecution, and the people 
soon tire of petty annoyances and unavailing 
invectives. 

“The Budhists perpetuate their priesthood 
chiefly by purchasing orphans and _ poor -chil- 
dren, and rearing them, , Persons occasionally 
enter, late in life, weary with the vexations of 
the world. Mr. Milne was acquainted with 
one who had two sons, when he took the vows 
upon him, but gave himself no care as to what 
had become of them. 

‘‘A few nunneries also exist. It appears 
that the priests advocate their establishment, 
as a good means of working upon the more 
susceptible part of society, to whom they 
themselves cannot gain admittance. The suc- 
cession among the ‘sisters’ is kept up by pur- 
chase, or by self consecration : the feet of chil- 
dren bought young, are not bandaged. The 
novice is not admitted to full orders till she is 
sixteen, though previous to this she adopts the 
garb of the sisterhood. It is not easy to dis- 
tinguish the monks from the nuns, as they walk 
the streets; for both have natural feet, wear 
clumsy shoes, long stockings drawn over full 
trowsers, short jackets, and have bald pates. 
Like her sister in Romish countries, the 
Chinese nun, when ber head has been shaved 
—the opposite of taking the veil, though the 
hair of both is sacrificed—is required to live a 
life of devotion and mortification, eat vegeta- 
bles, care nothing for the world, and think only 
of her eternal canonization ; keeping herself 
busy with the service of the temple. ‘ Daily 
exercises are to be conducted by her ; the fur- 
niture of the small sanctuary, that forms a 
part of the convent, must be looked after and 
kept clean and orderly : those men or women 
who come to worship at the altars, and seek 




















guidance and comfort, must be cared for and 
assisted. When there is leisure, the sick and 
the poor are to be visited; and al! who have 
placed themselves under her special direction 
and spiritual instruction, have a strong claim 
upon her regard. Most of them are taught to 
read the classics, as well as their own litera. 
ture, and some of the sisterhood are said to be 
well read in the lore of the country. Each 
nun has her own disciples among the laity, 
and cultivates and extends her acquaintances 
as much as she can; inasmuch as upon them 
her support principally depends. 

“ Their moral character is uniformly repre- 
sented by the Chinese, as dissolute, and they 
are both despised for their profligacy, and 
dreaded for the supposed power they can ex. 
ert, by means of their connexion with spirits. 





(To be continued.) 


—=2>—— 
For“ The Friend.” 


The White Mountains, 


ASCENT OF MOUNT WASHINGTON. 
(Concluded from page 203.) 


And now instead of the boundless prospect 
we had hoped to command, the bleak and de- 
solate rocks just surmounted so exultingly, 
alone were visible. Vainly the eye sought to 
penetrate the dense vapoury masses driven 
swiftly onwards by the piercing winds: the 
green earth was no more; nothing solid re- 
mained, amid this vast shoreless sea of gray 
mist, save the rocky island on which we were 
standing. Mount Washington is wont to re- 
ceive the pilgrims to his summit, in this inhos- 
pitable manner. ‘ Mount of the Clouds” the 
poets call him; and all who have been favour- 
ed with our experience of his fondness for these 
misty appendages— beautiful enough it may be 
in the distance, but presenting nothing attrac. 
tive when one is among them—will be con- 
vinced of the appropriateness of this appella- 
tion. Behind a ledge of rocks which imper- 
fectly sheltered us from the cold cutting blasts, 
we partook of the contents of our saddle-bags ; 
and spent an hour upon the summit, without 
seeing any indications that the curtain which 
obstructed our view would soon rise from be- 
fore us. 

We had raised our heads aloft into the 
clouds above the topmost point of Mount Wash- 
ington, and there we stood wrapped in a com- 
mon veil with his sovereign face. We were 
6226 feet, or about a mile and a fifth, above 
the level of the sea. This was no contempli- 
ble elevation: yet hundreds of thousands,— 
nay, millions perhaps,—of the inhabitants of 
the earth have their dwellings in regions still 
more elevated, in many cases on extensive and 
fertile plains covered with luxuriant vegetation. 
The beautiful capital of Mexico, with all its 
magnificent edifices, till recently the most po- 
pulous city in America, is more than twelve 
hundred feet above the top of Mount Washing- 
ton; and a vast tract of the adjacent country 
has an average altitude no less considerable. 
Still higher are Bogota with its 40,000 inha- 
bitants, Quito—almost twice as populous—and 
its neighbouring plains, La Paz, Riobamba, 
and many other towns among the Andes of 
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central Asia. Potosi, whose famous cone of|tre of this oblate-spheroidal globe, On the | 
silver ore rises twenty-seven hundred feet| very top of Mount Washington we were less 
above the town, and whose nine thousand in-|than eleven hundred feet further from the beautiful as the opening was grand and im- 
habitants are said to experience daily the|earth’s centre than when in our own homes ;| posing. 


changes of the four seasons of the year, is 
more than twice as high as the lofty peak upon 
whiclf'we were standing ; as is also the exten- 
sive table land, or broad mountain valley of 
Desaguadero, which lies among the Andes of 
Peru and Bolivia, and stretches 420 miles in 
length, and from 30 to 60 in breadth ; contain- 
ing, together with the mountain walls of the 
snowy Cordilleras that enclose it on either 
side, an area about three times as great as the 
State of Pennsylvania. This elevated plain, 
though entirely destitute of trees, is much of it 
populous and cultivated, and exhibits in seve- 
ral places massive ruins of temples and pal- 
aces—monuments of a mighty people, the sub- 
jects of the ancient Incas. ‘There, overlooked 
by the lofiiest pinnacles of the Andes—the 
giant serrated Illimini, and the three-peaked 
Sorata,—that tower eleven and twelve thous- 
and feet above it, lies that remarkable expanse 
of water, Lake Titicaca, only one-fourth less 
than Lake Ontario, and deep enough to sub- 
merge the highest of the pyramids of Egypt 
two or three hundred feet beneath its surlace, 
—its green and deeply indented shores thickly 
planted with villages, itself the receptacle of 
ten or twelve large rivers, besides numerous 
smaller streams, and yet having no visible 
outlet, excepting a river of moderate size that 
loses itself in the sands. On its turbid and 
wide-spreading waters, where winds as swilt 
as those on the ocean blow with little more 
than half their violence, the Bolivian boatmen 
sail in their rude rush-woven vessels, 12,795 
feet above the Pacific. But what shall be said 
of the giant Himalayas, whose loftiest peaks, 
snow-wrapped and unapproachable, rear their 
majestic heads into the clear cold ether, to a 
height four and a half times as great as that 
which we had attained ; and of that remark- 


able region lying to the north-east of these stu- | 


pendous mountains, which, to the extent of 
many thousand square leagues, is elevated 10,- 
000 feet or more above the level of the sea, 
‘There is the so called« sacred lake of Manasa 


and were more than a mile nearer to that 
point, than are the low rice swamps of South 
Carolina. While, in the equatorial regions, 
the little polypi that rear the gigantic coral 
reefs of the Pacific and Indian oceans, though 
deep below the surface of the sea, elaborate 
their curious submarine dwellings, at a dis- 
tance from the centre of the earth no less than 
five miles greater than that of the elevated 
point which we had ambitiously laboured to 
attain. Thus is it ofttimes with man :—after 
toiling hard for some supposed preéminence 
above his fellows, he finds, when he rightly 
considers his position, that some whom he had 
always regarded as certainly below him, are 
still, in truth, far above him. 

When we commenced our descent we were 
at the distance of nine miles, by the regular 
route, from our hotel, and nearly 4300 feet 
above it. The first mile we performed on foot, 


walking over the huge stones and fragments | 


of rocks, sometimes leaping from one to an- 
other, and repeatedly crossing the zigzay path 
by which we had ascended. Our horses were 
driven on by the guide, and after passing the 
most rugged and unsafe part of the descent, 
we mounted them, and rode slowly onwards, 
frequently watching, with no little anxiety, the 
uncertain tread of their weary feet upon the 
slippery rocks, or their careful and uneasy 
steps among the numerous large stones that 
obstructed our path. 

It was not long before the dense cloud that 
stilt closely enveloped the hoary summit of 
Mount Washington, gathered more darkly and 
threateningly over us, and presently it poured | 
down upon us a copious shower; a circum- 
stance that added somewhat to our experieges | 
in mountain climbing. But we soon forgot the | 
little discomfort it occasioned ; for it proved 
only the prelude to a display the most magni- 
ficent, perhaps, that we witnessed during the 
whole expedition. Suddenly a flood of sun- 
shine, bursting through the universal gloom, 
illumined a distant portion of the landscape. 


—visited by multitudes of Buddhist pilgrims— | Up rose mountains in various lights and shades, 
1300 feet higher than the top of Mont Blanc ;! as if just brightening into existence,—the giant 
and a little lower are fields of wheat and bar- | forms of some clearly defined against the sky, 


ley, and the dwellings of shepherds who feed 
their flocks on those lofty plains. There too 
are mountain paths from sixteen to twenty 
thousand feet above the ocean, so steep and 
difficult, that sheep are said to be the only 
animals suitable for transporting merchandise 
over them ; and so thin is the air above them, 
that the sky is dark, but not with clouds, and 


some indistinct and dim through the humid 
atmosphere, others rather imagined than seen. 
Then driving clouds swept in wild confusion | 
over all, and the whole disappeared like “ the} 
baseless fabric of a vision.” Again the cloudy | 
curtain was rent in an opposite direction, and | 
another picture lighted up, as imposing and 
beautiful as the one which had just vanished 


South America, and in the elevated regions of | reference to its relative distance from the cen- away. And we almost felt that half the beau- 


ty of the scene had vanished with them. Thus 
the close of this magnificent display was as 


It was as if a noble fleet were there, 
Riding majestic on the crystal waves 
Sublime, of this unchanging mountain eca ; 
W hose broad and congregated sails, unfurl’d 
In beauty, silver fring’d and bright, spread wide 
Their airy sun-lit forms, that heav’d and swell’d 
In graceful curves, before th’ impelling breeze. 
Chased by the sun and close-pursuing winds, 
The hurrying fleet moves on, and eager seeks 
The far horizon : for, their powers combined, 
Though lending grace and beauty to the scene, 
Serve but to sever loose the swelling sails 
And quick resolve them into viewless air. 

Thus is it ofttimes with the things of earth ; 
What gives them beauty, wastes them or destroys. 


At half-past six we arrived at our hotel, 
having been on the mountain more than nine 
hours, four of which were occupied in ascend- 
ing and about the same time in returning. 
The dangers and difficulties of the way have 
frequently been overrated. Owing to the in- 
vigorating as well as exhilarating effect of the 
pure mountain air, and the excitement occa- 
sioned by the novelty and peculiar character 
of the expedition, the fatigue experienced is 
much less than the distance to be travelled 
and the extreme. ruggedness of the path, would 
lead one to anticipate. 





Apprentices and Minor Operatives in Fac- 
tories.—A law is before the New York Legis- 
lature, compelling masters who employ appren- 
lices to have them taught to read and write. 
An apprentice thirteen years of age who shall 
have served two years, and who cannot read 
and write, shall be free from his indentures. 
No child shall be employed in any cotton, 
woollen or other manufactory or workshop 
within this State, who shall not have attained 
the full age of ten years, and be able to read 
and write. It shall not be lawful for any child 
who shall not have attained the full age of 
thirteen years to labour in any manufactory or 
workshop, more than five hours in any one 
day, provided such child be employed through- 
out the whole year. ‘When such employment 
shall not continue more than eight months in 
any one year, these provisions shall not apply, 
but no child shall under any circumstances 
labour more than ten hours in any day. It 
shall not be lawful to employ any child under 
sixteen years of age in any manufacturing la- 
bour during the night, that is to say, between 
the hours of eight o’clock in the evening and 
five o’clock in the morning. 

—_—_ 


On Diversifying Occupation.—Let not 


the sun at his rising scarce gives warning of| from before us ; this too, to be obscured in turn| your field or your mind lie fallow too long ; 


his approach, and in the evening withdraws 
suddenly his cheering light, almost like the 
extinguishment of a candle,—yielding unre- 
luctantly to the quick-succeeding stars, the 
sole dominion of the sky. 


by the far-sweeping clouds. This continued | 
struggle of the clouds against the combined 
forces of sun and winds, presented a succession 
of the grandest pictures we ever beheld. When, 
at length, the sun and his swift-winged allies 


Thus was our elevation above the level of| triumphed, they scattered and put to flight the 
the sea but inconsiderable compared with that | opposing multitudes, which, in their rapid re- 
of many other places on the varied surface of| treat, rolled majestically along the valleys, 
our planet: but there was still less of superi-|swept over the mountain tops, and, curling 
ority in our position, when considered with] upward in silvery vapour, vanished gracefully 


they will produce a crop of weeds; and weeds 
are much readier to take root than to leave it. 
The most profitable husbandry, that which 
best works the land without leaving it, is by a 
change of crops. Longhi, the great engraver, 
told me that he made it a rule always to have 
two prints in hand, and that turning from one 
to the other was the only relaxation he needed. 
For relaxation means loosening, not untying ; 
and when you have loosened your faculties, 
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you may soon tighten them again; but if you| This valuable labourer for the restoration of that when he reached Boston, neither plea nor 
let them le on the ground, they get entangled old-fashioned Quakerism, John Smith, was | argument could induce him to take John as a 
and knotted, until it is often no easy task to} born in Dartmouth, Bristol county, New Eng- | prisoner to the castle. 
bring them into order. land, Fourth month 22d, 1681. His pareuts| He was accordingly left in Boston, and pro. 
—— were Presbyterians in his early life, but afier- | bably to save the colony expense, he was kept 
For “ The Friend.” | wards became convinced of the Truth as pro-| there as a nominal prisoner for a time, he re. 
fessed by Friends. Very early in life did his | porting himself every day at a certain hour to 
Thomas Scattergood and his Times. Saviour in infinite faeocy condescend to visit \Captarn Churchataninn. It would seem that 
the heart of this Friend, and open his un-|they wished to give him an opportunity of run- 
Many Friends before the revolutionary war| derstanding to receive and obey the ‘Truth.| ning away, that they might either be salely 
spoke of the degeneracy from primitive prac-| As the Light and good Spirit of the Lord Jesus | discharged of him, or might, if he was arrested, 
tices and primitive manners amongst the| wrought within him, he was weaned from all| have a better excuse for punishing him. The 
Friends in America. The increase of a taste} delight in the vanities, the fashions, the ebjoy- | testimony of Truth was however more precious 
for fashionable attire and for luxuries, and the | ments of the world, which things by nature he jt0 John than outward liberty, and he reported 
accumulation of wealth amongst them, tended | was inclined to partake of, He was growing | himself punctually, until they found a way of 
to a diminution of humility, of religious ten-|in grace, and increasing in the knowledge of |sending him to the castle. He was a prisoner 
derness, and clearness of spiritual discernment. | things spiritual,—whilst the doctrines and tes- | four months, during which time one of his kins- 
This was a natural, an unavoidable conse- | timonies of Friends were opened to him, and|men, who was not a Friend, came to see him 
uence. How striking the description given| the heavenly certainty of the foundation they |in disguise. ‘The man was one of considerable 
by John Woolman, of a testimony delivered | stood on, was revealed day by day. His heart | note in the colony. ‘The honest firmness, and 
by that honest, faithful minister, John Smith,| was brought under the discipline of the cross|Christian integrity of the young man, took 
of Marlborough, at the Yearly Meeting of Min-| of Christ, and he bore the restraints laid on|hold of his best feelings. Before leaving he 
isters and Elders, held in Philadelphia, Ninth| him, with meekness of spirit, not by any |said to him, “ Cousin, since you have begun, 
month 25th, 1764. John Smith was an earn-| means glorying therein. [ would have you hold to your principles. [ 
est and zealous advocate of the gospel of life] In the year 1703, the New England colo-| have nothing to discourage you, but believe if 
and salvation, and though not accounted elo-| nies being at war with the French and the In-| you are faithful, the Lord will prosper you in 
quent, yet was his speech seasoned with grace, | dians, he was notified on the 15th of the Sixth| your undertaking.” He spoke this with much 
ministering edification and comfort to the| month to take arms, and join the company of| love and affection, and as they parted desired 
Church of Christ. His Friends speak of him | soldiers under the command of Captain Benja-|the Lord might bless him. ‘The animated pri- 
as one who “ dwelt near the Truth, having|min Church. As he refused complying, he|soner says, ‘* Which kind visit from one who 
received the same in the love of it.” was in the First month, 1704, fined five|did not profess the Truth, was comfortable and 
At the meeting before spoken of, John Smith | pounds, beside twenty-three shillings charges. |strengthening to me in this my suffering 
arose, and under great exercise of spirit ad-| Feeling’most peace in refusing to pay the fine, | state.” 
dressed those assembled, in substance as fol-| he was imprisoned; and still continuing faith-| At last on application by his mother to the 
lows: “I have been a minister of this religious | ful to his religious scruples, he was by the| governor [Dudley], he was set at liberty, and 
Society for more than sixty years, and well| general sessions, put up for sale, by public} returned to his father’s family in peace. At 
remember that in the early times, Friends were} proclamation to any one who would buy him,|this time in New England, owing in part to 
a plain, lowly-minded people, and much ten-| for a term not exceeding four years. No pur-|the war with the Indians, the old hating, per- 
derness and contrition were visible in their | chaser appeared, and the magistrates determin- |secuting spirit revived in many against the 
meetings. Twenty years from that time, the|ed to remove him to Boston Castle, there to|Quakers, The white inhabitants were being 
Society increased in wealth, and in some de-| work until his fine should be satisfied. He|shot down on every hand, and great waste of 
gree of conformity to the fashions of the world, | says that whilst lying in prison at Dartmouth, | property was made by the natives. Yet dur- 
true humility was less apparent, and their) he was often made sensible of the Divine-kind- | ing all these trials, no record can be discover- 
meetings in gencral, were not so lively nor|ness. In a little time Captain Church came|ed of one Friend having fallen who was faith- 
edifying. At the end of forty years, many |to take him from his place of confinement, to|ful to the principles he professed. ‘The arm 
had grown very rich, The wearing of fine|send him to Boston. This officer when in-|of the Lord was round about to protect them, 
cosily garments, &c., became customary with | quired of for it, produced no warrant or order | even such as lived in very exposed situations. 
them, their sons and their daughters ;—many | for the removal of the prisoner, and as John |Mary Doe has left an interesting account 
made a specious appearance in the world, and| was not willing to give any aid in removing | for her children of her exercises and deliver- 
marks of outward wealth and greatness were | himself without it, he was taken by force. ances during these difficulties, in which she 
visible in some in our meetings of ministers} As he was conveyed through the town, two| sets forth how the Lord strengthened her to be 
and elders. As these things became more|Friends met them, who in a quiet, pleasant | faithful, when her husband called her assur- 
manner asked the person who had John inj|ance of being in her place in remaining at their 
charge, “* What art thou going to do with our|own dwelling, a delusion of the devil. In 
Friend?’ He answered, * | am going to take | condescension to her husband she made one 
him to Boston Castle.” The Friends then | remove, but could feel no peace nor comfort un- 
said, ‘Some persons in similar cases have |til she had returned to her own dwelling. She 
matier of sorrow.” He then spoke of the un-| been disappointed in their expectation, and | desired her husband not to ask her to remove 
certainty of his ever attending another such a} their vessels have been in danger of being|again, for that she durst not do it. He still 
meeting, as he deemed his close was near, and | lost.” Not deterred by this warning, he car- | called it a notion, until Thomas Story travel- 
afier expressing a tender concern for those| ried his prisoner on board a vessel in which | ling that way, after hearing her past and pre- 
present, added, that he had seen in the true| was little ballast, which was thrown on its side|sent feelings, told him, he did not see that 
ligt-t, that the Lord would bring back his peo-| whilst at sea by a flaw of wind, to the great! Mary could have a greater revelation. 
ple from their degeneracy, but that the faithful | danger of the lives of all. John was on deck| Mary thus concludes her account: ‘He 
servants must first go through great and heavy | when the incident occurred, and being active | satisfied my husband so well, that he never 
exercises therein. This view was in measure! and cool-headed, he sprang and throwing loose | again asked me to go, but was very well con- 
realized, when from the fiery trial of the revo-| the sails, occasioned the vessel to right before | tented to stay during all the wars; and then 
lution, there arose a fresh spring of Gospel | any of the hands could come to his assistance. | things were made easy, and we saw the won- 
ministry in many places, and a renewed awa-| ‘This made him a favourite with those on board,|derful works and the mighty power of the 
kening to the importance of faithfulness in| and he was thankful for the great deliverance. | Lord, in keeping and preserving us, when the 
religious duty, was manifest throughout all|So affected was the captain of the vessel with| Indians were at our doors and windows, and 
branches of religious society. this providential warning and narrow escape, |at other times. And the Lord put courage in 





(Continued from page 206 ) 






































































Holy Ghost were less manifest in the Society. 
There has been an increase of these ways of 
life until now ;—weakness has overspread the 
Society, and the barrenness amongst us, is 
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you, my dear children ; do not you forget it, | constantly on their watch inwardly and out- 


and do not think that you were young, and 
because you knew litile, so you feared nothiog, 
but often consider how you stayed at home 
alone, when we went to meetings, and how 
the Lord preserved you, and kept you, so thet 
no hurt came upon you. | leave this charge 
upon you, live in the fear of the Lord, and see 
that you set him always before your eyes, lest 
you sin against him. If 1 had not feared the 
Lord, and felt the comforts of his Holy Spirit, 
I could never have stood so great a trial, when 
so many judged, and said, that | was deluded, 
and that the blood of my husband and chil- 
dren, would be required at my hands ; but th 
Lord was near to me, and gave me strength 
and courage, and faith to trust in him, for | 
know his name to be a strong tower, yea, and 
stronger than any in the world; for | have of- 
tentimes fled there for safety, Oh! blessing, 
and honour, and everlasting high praises, be 
ee to the Lord, and to his dear Son, our 
viour and Mediator, Christ Jesus. Amen. 
Mary Doe.” 

Two men Friends who had. olien been 
watched by the Indians when they went to 
their work unarmed, and had never been mo- 
lested, becoming weak in faith, took guns for 
protection, and were shot. One woman mem- 
ber, the mother of the above Mary Doe, who 
had from a similar want of confidence in the 
protection of Providence, removed to a garri- 
son near, was shortly afier shot. We shall 
yet have occasion to show in another region 
how the Lord hath been pleased for his name's 
sake to save those who in truth and sincerity 
do indeed keep his commandments. 

In the spring of 1705 John Smith took pas- 
sage in a brigantine, Matthew Eastow, com- 
mander, bound for London. They had a 
stormy passage, and at divers times, expected 
to be cast away, but the Lord most merciful, 
was their preserver. They were eight weeks 
to Kinsale harbour, from thence, after tar- 
rying eight days, they sailed for London. On 
the 13th of Fourth month, being near Ply- 
mouth, a press-gang from a man-ol-war took 


John and two of the crew, but the captain of 


the ship let them return again to their own 
vessel. ‘The next day John, and Thomas An- 
thony, who had been his companion from New 
England, were put on board a vessel about 
sailing on a cruize. The Friends let the cap- 
tain and officers know that they could neither 
fight nor take any part in military matiers. 
The captain treated them moderately but gave 
no indication of setting them at liberty. ‘The 
lieutenant was angry and threatening, saying 
with an oath many times that he would rua 
them through with his sword. The day after 
the ship leit Plymouth, they overtook a French 
vessel. As the engagement drew near, John 
and companion were taken to different guns, 
and commanded to do the part of warriors. 
This they said they could not do, for that their 
Lord and his apostles had commanded differ- 
ently. At this they were hauled about the 
deck to make them work, but they patiently 
bore their trials, and endeavoured to prepare 
for greater sufferings. The French ship was 
taken. 

These two Friends felt it necessary to be 
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them is increased or diminished, not according 
wardly, and many fervent petitions were rais-|to the dignity of the persons concerned in 
ed in them to the Lord that he would be|them, but according to the degree in which 
pleased to support them under whatever he| they elucidate the condition of society, and the 
might permit to befall them. nature of man. He shows us the court, the 

(To be continued.) camp, and the senate, But he shows us also 
the nation. He considers no anecdote, no 
peculiarity of manner, no familiar saying, as 
too insignificant for his notice, which is not too 
Macaulay's History of England. insignificant to illustrate the operation of laws, 


of religion, and of education, and to mark the 
The fame of Thomas Babington Macaulay, progress of the human mind. Men will not 
the brilliant essayist of the Edinburgh Review, | merely be described, but will be made inti- 
is as widely spread as the English language, | mately known to us. The changes of manners 
and ts unrivalled in-that particular department | will be indicated, not merely by a few general 
of literature, Few writers in any language| phrases, or a few extracts from statistical do- 
have surpassed him in the power of calling up cuments, but by appropriate images presented 
vivid images of the past—of portraying the| jp every line.” 
strong distinctive traits of character—of pre-| ‘The author’s hatred of tyranny and injus- 
senting to his readers a comprehensive state- | tice is manifested throughout the work, which 
ment of great and complicated events, so clear displays all those characters that have given 
as to be fully understood, yet so concise as not) such popularity to bis previous writings. His 
to exceed the limits of a leading article in the | sketches of public men are brilliant portraits, 
most popular Review of the age. His style is| jp judging of which one has to forget the viv- 
rich and nervous, his command of language 


idness of the colouring, and the skill of the 
unbounded ; he reasons by illustration, and | grouping and shading, if he wishes to form a 
dazzles where he does not convince, , 


just estimate of their historical truth. Of the 
These review articles, more especially those | greater part of these portraits we may.safely 
on the character of Lord Bacon, on Warren 


pronounce that it is from the pages of Macau 
Hastings, and Rankeé’s History of the Popes, | lay that the world will take its opinions of the 
displayed a depth of thought, and a brilliancy 


men, and that this history will make a lasting 
of imagination, which gave promise of still 


impression upon public sentiment, and exert a 
greater achievements, and created unusual in-| no slight influence upon the future course of 
terest among readers when it was announced | public events in Great Britain. 
that he was preparing a history of Great Brit-| ‘The political prejudices of the writer have, 
ain. Perhaps it was to be expected that his| it is evident, exaggerated into caricature some 
peculiar powers, and the training to which he| of the sketches he has drawn, and have thrown 
had subjected himself, were not the best adapt- | the shade of the vices and misconduct of others, 
ed to the new task which he had uadertaken.|over the fair fame of men, whom a closer 
It might have been looked for that a writer|scrutiny would have discovered to be, in 
who was so ardent a partisan in politics, and| no degree deserving of blame. It is thus, that 
so constantly aiming at brilliant colouring, and | all who were personally attached to James II. 
dramatic effect,—would write history as he| find no favour in the eyes of our historian. 
had written reviews—for the purpose of capti-| He cannot find room for charity towards the 
vating his readers, and of enforcing some fa-| motives of those, who, looking at the conduct 
vourite theory, and for the applauses of the 


of their monarch with the eye of partial friend. 
crowd, rather than as the patient, unbiased | ship, and trusting to the last in his private and 
searcher afier truth. We must confess that|confidential declarations of his purpose to 
the reading of the volumes already published 


grant religious toleration and freedom, did 
has not been without exciting the suspicions| what they could for the accomplishment of 
we have suggested, and that the Edinburgh 


that great object. Perhaps in the case of Wil- 
Reviewer has often been in our mind, where 


liam Penn it gratified the self-ecomplacency of 
we looked for the grave and impartial histo-| the author, to be able to discover flaws in the 
rian. Yet the work, notwithstanding this de- 


character of a man who had won all suffrages 
fect, has merits of a very high order, which|and who had come, Macaulay observes, to be 
will ensure it a distinguished place among the| regarded as a mythic rather than as a histos 
great master-pieces of historical writing. Ma-|rical personage. Not having any slavish or 
caulay has himself in one of his finest essays| superstitious reverence for the character of 
sketched the ideal at which he no doubt aimed | Penn, and being quite as willing that severe 
in this work, and to which it must be admitted 


historical justice should be meted to him as to 
that, in many respects, he makes a close ap-| others, we have examined the various places 
proach. “The perfect historian,” says he, 


in which Macaulay mentions his name with 
‘is he in whose work the character and spirit 


curiosity and interest. As to some of the pas- 
of an age is exhibited in miniature. He relates | sages, we have no means of examining the 
no fact, he attributes no expression to his cha-| authorities on which they rest, and must wait 
racters, which is not authenticated by sufficient | for further light. Of one of the most serious 
testimony. But by judicious selection, rejec-| charges against him we have access to another 
tion, and arrangement, he gives to truth those|and more detailed account, which places the 
attractions which have been usurped by fiction. | whole affair in a somewhat different light. 
In his narrative a due subordination is observ-| Let us first give the passage from Macaulay. 
ed; some transaclions are prominent, others 


James had determined to impose a Romaa 
active. But the scale on which he represents | Catholic upon the fellows of Magdalen College 





For ‘ The Friend.” 
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at Oxford, as their President, and found them had his manners been corrupted by evil com- ithe late census, that upwards of ten thonsand 


altogether impracticable and refractory. 


| munications, and his understanding obscured | of the people of colour are in the practice of 


“ The king, greatly incensed and mortified| by inordinate zeal for a single object, that he | attending religious meetings ; a number, pro- 
by his defeat, quitted Oxford, and rejoined the| did not scruple to become a broker in simony | bably, overstated, as it is within a few hundred 
queen at Bath. His obstinacy and violence|of a peculiarly discreditable kind, and to use| of the whole population above fifteen years of 


had brought him into an embarrassing posi- 
tion. He had trusted too much to the effect 


a bishopric as a bait to tempt a divine to per- | age 


jury. Hough replied with civil contempt that 


of his frowns and angry tones, and had rashly he wanted nothing from the crown but com- 
staked, not merely the credit of his administra-|mon justice. ‘We stand,’ he said, ‘on our 
tion, but his personal dignity, on the issue of| statutes and our oaths; but, even setting aside 
the contest. Could he yield to subjects whom our statutes and oaths, we feel that we have 


| 


he had menaced with raised voice and furious jour religion to defend. The papists have rob- 
gestures? Yet could he venture to eject in bed us of University College. They have 
one day a crowd of respectable clergymen | robbed us of Christ Church. ‘The fight is now 
from their homes because they had discharged |for Magdalene. They will soon have all the 
what the whole nation regarded as a sacred | rest.’ 


duty? Perhaps there might be an escape from 


“Penn was foolish enough to answer that | 


this dilemma. Perhaps the college might still he really believed that the papists would now 
be terrified, caressed, or bribed into submis-|be content. ‘ University,’ he said, ‘ is a pleas- 


sion. The agency of Penn was employed, |ant college. 


He had too much good feeling to approve of| Magdalene is a fine building. ‘The situation 
the violent and unjust proceedings of the gov-|is convenient. The walks by the river are 
ernment, and even ventured to express part of|delightful. If the Roman Catholics are rea- 


| 


what he thought. James was, as usual, ob-|sonable, they will be satisfied with these.’ 


stinate in the wrong. The courtly Quaker, 
therefore, did his best to seduce the college 


| This absurd avowal would alone have made it 


impossible for Hough and his brethren to 


from the path of right. He first tried intimi-| yield. The negotiation was broken off, and 
dation. Ruin, he said, impended over the | the king hastened to make the disobedient 
society. The king was highly incensed. The| know, as he had threatened, what it was to 


case might be a hard one. 
thought it so. But every child knew that his 
majesty loved to have his own way, and could 
not bear to be thwarted. Penn therefore ex- 
horted the fellows not to rely on the goodness 
of their cause, but to submit, or at least to 
temporize. Such counsel came strangely from 
one who had himself been expelled from the 
university for raixing a riot about the surplice, 
who had run the risk of being disinherited rather 
than take off his hat to the princes of the blood, 
and who had been sent to prison for harangu- 
ing in conventicles, He did not succeed in 
frightening the Magdalene men. In answer to 
his alarming hints, he was reminded that in 
the last generation thirty-four out of the forty 
fellows had cheerfully left their beloved clois- 
ters and gardens, their hall and their chapel, 
and had gone forth, not knowing where they 
should find a meal or a bed, rather than vio- 
late the oath of allegiance. The king now 


| 


Most people|incur his displeasure.” 


(To be continued.) 
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For “ The Friend.” 


The People of Colour of Philadelphia, 
A Statistical Inquiry into the condition of the 


People of Colour of the City and Districts 


of Philadelphia. 1849. 
(Concluded from page 207.) 


In the Inquiry nineteen places for religious 
worship are given, viz., 10 Methodist, 5 Bap- 
list, 3 Presbyterian, and 1 Episcopalian. 
Since the publication it is ascertained that 
there is a methodist meeting-house called Har- 
ding’s Church, in Eighth below Christian St., 
one in Pearl street above Thirteenth, called 
Mount Zion Church ; an Independent Baptist 
congregation in Lawrence’s court, and an 


wished them to violate another oath. He| Episcopal place of worship called the Church 


. should find that the old spirit was not extinct, 


* Then Penn tried a gentler tone. He had 
an interview with Hough and with some of the 
fellows, and, after many professions of sympa- 
thy and friendship, began to hint at a compro- 


| 
j 


Christ Church is a noble place. | 


” 
. 


We continue our extracts. 
** A remarkable feature in the statistics of 


the coloured population of Philadelphia, is the 
difference in the character of the different dis- 
tricts. Thus, with respect to their place of 
birth, the Northern Liberties (in which is com. 
prised in this census, the district east of Sixth 
street and all north of Vine street,) contains 


14.2 per cent. of immigrants ; Spring Garden 
(which comprises all west of Sixth street and 


north of Vine street,) contains 31.4 per cent. ; 


West Philadelphia, 34.3 per cent. ; Southwark, 


35.9 per cent. ; Moyamensing, 46.3 per cent., 
and the city itself 47.7 per cent. 


‘“« That some of these immigrants are among 


the most industrious and thriving of the people 
of colour is shown by the fact, that of the 315 


freeholders, the families of 75 are all natives 


of the State ; all the members of 52 of these 


families were born out of the State; and 184 
families are only in part natives of the State. 
Many of these immigrants are from the ad- 


joining free States, and a large proportion of 


the remainder have been slaves, who have 
bonght their own freedom, and ofien that of 
their nearest relations, and have shown, in 
freeing themselves from bondage, the energy 
and industry which have made them useful 
and respectable citizens. 

Yet it is equally certain, that this part of 
the coloured population is the most numerous 
in those crowded streets and alleys where the 
destitution and wretchedness is most intense 
and infectious, and where the evil effects of 
herding together in crowded courts and miser- 
able buildings, and the indifference to the ordi- 
nary comforts and decencies of life, are most 
apparent. 

“We may fairly trace these extremes in 
the condition of the coloured immigrants to the 
evil influences of slavery. Upon feeble and 
common minds it operates like a blight, with- 
ering the active principles of our nature, and 
inducing a listlessness and an indifference to 
the future, which even should the slave become 


of the Crucifixion, in Bedford street ; making | a freeman, leave all the vicious habits of sla- 
the whole number of places of worship, twen-| very worked into the very grain of his cha- 
ty-three. At nearly all of these places of|racter. ‘To those on the other hand, who have 


worship as well as at several belonging to the 
whites, are First-day or Sunday Schools, and 


mise. The king could not bear to be crossed.|by taking them into the account, we should 
The college must give way. Parker must be|swell the number of the children receiving 
admitted. But he was in very bad health. All| this kind of instruction to at least two thous- 


his preferments would soon be vacant. ‘How 


and. In the Inquiry it is said, that returns 


should you like,’ said Penn, ‘to see Doctor | have been received from twelve of these reli- 


resisted these withering influences and bought 
their freedom with the hard-earned fruits of 
their own industry, the love of liberty often 
imparts a desire for improvement and a con- 
sciousness of their own worth as men, that in- 
vigorate all their powers and give energy and 
dignity to their character as freemen. 





Hough Bishop of Oxford? Penn had passed | gious societies, which state “the number of| ‘If we examine the situation of the several 
his life in declaiming against a hireling minis-| regular members at 3074, and persons usually | districts as regards the personal property own- 
try. He held that he was bound to refuse the| attending at 6100. These twelve congrega-|ed in them, we shall find a confirmation of 
payment of tithes, and this even when he had |tions all have First-day or Sunday schools,| these views. The greatest density of the im- 
bought land chargeable with tithes, and had|employing 107 teachers, and attended by up-| migrant population is in the city and Moya- 
been allowed the value of the tithes in the pur-| wards of one thousand scholars. The cost of | mensing between Pine and Fitzwater streets, 
chase money. According to his own princi-|eleven of the twelve meeting-houses is given|and west of Fifih street and east of Tenth 
ples, he would have committed a great sin if|at nearly 67,000 dollars, and they appear to|street; and although it is within these limits 
he had interfered for the purpose of obtaining|have been erected principally, in some cases | that the extreme poverty and distress so often 
a benefice on the most honourable terms for |entirely, by the contributions of the people of| alluded to are found, yet a large number of 
the most pious divine. Yet to such a degree|colour. It would appear from the returns of|the most respectable and prosperous persons 
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of colour are inhabitants of the principal streets 
ia this district. 

“In Spring Garden 32.7 per cent. of the 

ple of colour hold personal property less 
than 25 dollars in value, and averaging $15.97 
per family. In the Northern Liberties, these 
number 19.7 per cent. and $13.97 ; in South- 
wark, 13.7 per cent. and $16.92; in Moya- 
mensing, 30,5 per cent. and $7.97; in the 
city, 22.3 per cent. and $17.66 ; and in West 
Philadelphia, 6.9 per cent. and $20. 

« The families owning more than one hun- 
dred dollars of personal estate are as follows : 
in the City, 33.7 per cent.; Spring Garden 
9.4 per cent.; Northern Liberties 27.9 per 
cent. ; Southwark 36.5 per cent. ; Moyameg- 
sing 34.9 per cent. and West Philadelphia 
58.8 per cent. 

«“ The personal property held in the City, 
averages $178.53 per family; that held in 
Spring Garden, $47.33 ; in the Northern Lib- 
erties, $108.7; in Southwark, $105.30 ; in 
Moyamensing, $106.63 ; and in West Phila- 
delphia, $151.57. Yet Spring Garden which 
is the poorest of all the districts, has no pov- 
erty so abject as that in Moyamensing, and 
receives scarcely any aid from the Public 
Funds for its poor, 

“The coloured population show a strong 
tendency to crowd together in narrow courts 
and alleys. 

“ Thus the entire population north of Vine 
and east of Sixth street is 272 families of 1285 
persons. About one-third of this, viz. 101 
families of 415 persons, live in Apple street 
and its courts, and in Paschall’s Alley.” 

* So, likewise, more than one-third of the 
families, and nearly one-third of the coloured 
population of Moyamensing, comprising the 
district south of Cedar street and west of Pas- 
syunk Road, is crowded into the narrow space 
between Fifth and Eighth streets, and South 
and Fitzwater streets.” 

It is in this district and in the adjoining 
portion of the City, especially Mary street and 
its vicinity, that the great destitution and 
wretchedness exist, which have been supposed 
by some, to be prevalent among the greater 
part of the coloured population of Philadel- 

hia. 
ee Of the 302 families living within the above 
limits in Moyamensing, the personal property 
of 176, or of 58 per cent., is returned at 
$603.50, an average of $3.43 per family. 
Fifleen families of 42 persons, living in Small 
street above Sixth street, in miserable rooms, 
have their whole property valued at seven 
dollars. Seven of these rent by the week at 
an average of $36.50 per annum. They are 
all raggers and boners; and 29 out of the 42 
are not natives of Pennsylvania. 

‘In Mary street and its courts there are 80 
families of 281 persons living in 35 houses, 
many of whom are industrious and temperate, 
although living amidst much surrounding 
misery. 

“ In Giles’s Alley, extending from Cedar to 
Lombard street, there are 42 families of 147 
persons living in 20 houses. One house has 
five rooms, seven feet square, with seven in- 
mates who pay a weekly rent, amounting to 
$91 per annum. 83 of these persons are not 
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receive public aid. 
‘The unusual prevalence of typhus fever 
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natives of Pennsylvania, and 13 of the families ' on the business they have learned, and of be- 


coming useful and industrious citizens. 
*Of'a large portion of this class of our fel- 


in this district during the year 1847, swept|low-cilizens, it may be truly said, that they 


away many of its residents, and induced the 
Board of Health forcibly to expel the inhabi- 


tants of several of the small streets and courts | 
from their houses, and to board up the streets | 


until the proper means of purification and fu- 
migation had been resorted to.” 


‘“‘ The wretchedness of the condition of these 


people, is greatly agyravated by the entire} 


want of all legal restrictions upon the cupidity 
of the landlord. The victims of the typhus 
fever of 1847, were the inhabitants of rooms 


and buildings many of which were unfit for the | 


residence of human beings, and most of which 
were in crowded and filthy courts and alleys ; 
over which no public care is commonly ex- 
tended. The law protects the poor tenant, 
from the exactions of the landlord, by placing 
a certain description of his personal effects out 
of the power of the constable. Why should it 
not with equal justice and for greater public 
ends, the preservation of the health and morals 
of that portion of the community, interfere to 
say what amount of ventilation and room, of 
personal accommodation, and the means of 
warmth and cleanliness, shall be guaranteed 
to the humblest individual; and suitably to 
punish the attempt to crowd human beings, 
into abodes not fit for domestic animals, and 
where vice and pestilence are sure to be en- 
gendered ? 

““The great lesson which these facts should 
impress upon the people of colour and their 
friends, is the necessity of extending steady 
and kind assistance to those in that abject con- 
dition which has been described ; to give them 
temporary relief; to teach them some useful 


art, and to remove them as soon as possible | 


from the focus of misery and vice into which 
they have been thrown. 


** The superior condition of the poorer class 
of the people of colour in West Philadelphia 
above all the other districts of Philadelphia, 
cunnot fail to strike the reader. They are 
nearly all common labourers, and their houses 
are frame buildings, presenting little to attract 
the eye, yet one in three owns the house he 
lives in, and the property is generally free 
from incumbrances; and nearly six in ten of 
the house-keepers own personal effects exceed- 
ing one hundred dollars. A larger proportion 
of their children attend school ; and they are 
greatly better off as regards their general con- 
dition, than those of the same occupations liv- 
ing in the City. Their improved condition 
shows how much it is to the interest of the 
people of colour to avoid congregating in large 
numbers in the narrow and crowded streets of 
a great city. 

‘More important even than this, is the 
adoption of an efficient and liberal plan for the 
education of their children, and for obtaining 
places where they may be trained under whole- 
some care and discipline in some useful handi- 
craft art. Nor should the aid thus extended 
stop here, but care should be taken to procure 
situations in which they can, if prudent and 
industrious, have an opportunity of carrying 











are steadily advancing in all that consiitutes a 
respectable and intelligent community. ‘They 
have numerous skilful and industrious artisans 
and tradesmen,—the desire for information 
and the feeling of self-respect are increasing 
among them; and it is upon the influence of 
the Christian example and the steady conduct, 
both as regards industry and morals of those 
who have thus raised themselves, and upon 
their benevolent exertions, that the future wel- 
fare and respectability of the people of colour 
in this city, must, as a class in the community, 
mainly depend.” 





For ‘* The Friend.” 
What is Uppermost ? 


If one person has agreed to labour for an- 
other during the year for some great reward, 
his employer would reasonably expect that the 
principal attention of the hired person should 
be devoted to the business which he had en- 
gaged him to pursue,—and instead of paying 
secondary attention to his employer's concerns, 
he would naturally be expected to give them 
his primary consideration, und to have this 
desire uppermost in his mind ; that these con- 
cerns should not only occupy the greater part 
of his time, but that his services should be per- 
formed faithfully, and in the best possible 
manner, 

How many there are in the world, that 
would like the endless reward of a truly de. 
voted and Christian life, who, perhaps, do not 
duly weigh and consider their present course, 
and who may not put this solemn query enough 
home to themselves,— What is uppermost in 
my desires? Is it my first concern to perform 
the work allotted by my great and munificent 
Employer? or am I negligent in this mutter, 
letting my own private affairs, continually en- 
gross my thoughts, and absorb my principal 
efforts ’—or am [ remiss in performing my 
great Master’s business in accordance with His 
will and wisdom? Some may vainly imagine 
that they already know, by general directions 
which they think have been given them, how 
té6 accomplish the work, and in consequence, 
neglect to inquire sufficiently for best direction 
and guidance, so that every part may agree, 
and that all the work may be done in perfect 
conformity with the Divine pleasure. Much 
mischief may result from the unskilful, and 
those who are too proud to confess their igno- 
rance and inability to do any good thing of 
themselves, but who persist in self-confidence, 
and in their own strength and wisdom, saying 
in their hearts, “ We will not have this man 
to reign over us.” 


Amid our daily intercourse,—whether en- 
gaged in domestic concerns, or mixed with 
others in greater business matters,—whether 
surrounded by the social circle, or called to 
take a part in society at large, yea, upon every 
occasion, this desire should be uppermost,— 
that the most important work which individu- 
ally concerns us all, might have our earnest 
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and primary attention, and be going forward | 
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them would have become long ago useful citi- | 





| knowledge receipt of it in “The Friend” as 


conlormably with our great Masier’s plea-| zeus of the United States. The avaricious |“ from a Friend.” 


sure, ~ 
State of New York. 





spirit which the pre-emption holders have 


shown in grasping after their lands, is evidence | the funds of the association were nearly ex. 


both of their injustice and meanness, and is a | 


The donation is a very acceptable one, as 


hausted, 


> disgrace to the Christian name. What would Joseru Scatrercoop, Treasurer. 
On Pride and Ambition. be their opinion of Indians had they power to | Philad., Third mo. 20, 1849. - 
Is it not strange that a being who possesses circumvent them, and take their property as — 
nothing good which God has not given him, wa * Se o_o" cM . WEST.TOWN SCHOOL. 
whose mortal body the worms will shortly de- t will be to the honour of Massachusetts to . . Fe 
stroy, should aca heart that is nanan an | protect this remnant, divide the land to them |. So Sees to Superintend the Board- 
eye that is lofty, and a disposition to climb | 'n severalty, make of them farmers, and re- Sitch dec = Pe ga at oe nr 
above his fellows? Yet so it is;—there have | spectable men. as r "The nm en et o a 
been climbers in all ages; and the fearful fulls,| «Phe Marshpee Indians, of Massachusetts, | on the preceding evening, at 7$ o'clock. 1 
the accounts of which have been handed down a 2 


to ns from one generation to another, have 
seemingly done but little to arrest this aspiring 
propensity. Haman was a climber, and ter- 
rible was his full; though at last he was lifted 
up against his will, fifty cubits higher than he 
wished to be. King Hezekiah was a climber. 
Oh, thought he, “1 will show these Babylonish | 
messengers what a mighty monarch | am: 
they shall see my treasure-house, my precious 
things, my gold and silver, and all that I pos- 
sess, that they may tell their master of my 
riches, my greatness, and my majesty !” Poor 
Hezekiah ! he fell at the word of the prophet 
from the lofty pinnacle to which he had raised 
himself. All that he had was to be carried 
away into a strange country, and his sons were 
to be servants in the palace of the king of Ba- 
bylon. Bitterly did Hezekiah repent of his | 
climbing! David was a climber, even though | 
taken from the sheepfolds. Not satisfied with 

the greatness to which God had raised him, 
stirred up by Satan, he must needs climb up 
higher, by magnifying himself in the eyes of 
his people : those whom he ruled must be num- 

bered, that it might be known how many 

mighty men he could command, and how nu- | 
merous they were above whose heads he was 

raised. Heavy was his fall on that sad occa- 

sion, for the famine, the sword, and the pesti- 

lence were set before him, and seventy thou- 

sand of his men were cut off from the land. 

See whut comes of climbers. If we bestowed | 
half the pains to climb heavenwards that we 

do to raise ourselves one above another, we 

should enjoy much more peace than we now | 
have, and endure much less perplexity. But | 
there are some who, while prolessing to be 

pilgrims to the heavenly city, go on their way 

as proudly as if they had a right to enter hea- 

ven ; and yet they have nothing to show when | 
they shall come to the golden gate. ‘ See,” 
says Christian in the Pilgrim’s Progress, * this | 
is the coat he gave me freely on the day when | 
he stripped me of my rags.” “ Pride goeth 
before destruction, and an haughty spirit before 
a fall.".—Old Humphrey. 
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If the rule of doing unto others all things 


whatever ve would they should do unto you, | ceived fifty dollars which was enclosed and 


consist of about 60 persons, the remnant of a 
once powerful tribe, who are now under a sort 
of pupilage. ‘There is a Commissioner of the 
District who makes his annual report to the 
Legislature. He reports that they are in a 
good condition and comfortable circumstances, 
and, what is surprising, temperate and indus- 
trious. ‘They have had a school during five 
months of the past year, supported partly at 
the expense of the State, and the scholars have 
every facility for education. Their territory 
covers about 2500 acres, mostly woodland ; of 
which about 50 acres of arable land and about 
100 of woodland are held in severalty ; the 
remainder is held in common, and undivided.” 





The Georgians appear determined to resist 
the slave trade from other States, We may 
hope the iniquity of the traffic in human beings 
will break in upon their mental vision, even 
while they oppose the trade on account of its 
invasion of their pecuniary interests. The 
more the subject is stirred up and examined, 
the sooner we may hope slavery, and dealing 
in men and women as our furmers deal in cat- 
tle, will present their true characters, and strike 
conviction home upon the supporters of the 
cruel system. 


“ Slave Trading.—The progress of this 
illegal practice has met with a check, and has 
indeed, we presume, so far as this vicinage is 
concerned, been decisively arrested, in a case 
which has just occurred. Two slave specu- 
lators reached this place some days ago, with 
a number of negroes for sale. ‘The owners 
were promptly arrested at the instance of the 
Mayor, and brought before the Council. ‘The 
parties were saved from going to jail by giving 
bond and security for their appearance next 
morning, in the sum of one thousand dollars. 
At the time for their appearance it seems the 
parties arrested had judged it best to forfeit 
their bond and pay the penalty (which we pre- 
sume they had secured to their surety) ra- 
ther than abide the issue of the law they had 


violated, We presume that the proceedings 
in this case, will in future turn the direction of 
those dealing in negroes, in violation of law, 
to any other quarter than this.” —Milledge- 


ville (Ga.) Recorder. 





The undersigned acknowledges having re 





The semi-annual examination of the schools, 
in presence of the Visiting Committee, will oc- 
cupy Third, Fourth, and Filth-days of the 
same week; and the usual arrangements will 
be made for the removal of the scholars on 
Sixth-day morning. 

Tuomas Kiser, Clerk. 
Phila., Third mo. 24th, 1849. 





West-town Stage. 


For the accommodation of the Committee 
and others, the West-town Stage will leave 
Douglass’s Hotel, No. 46 North Sixth street, 
on Second-day, the 2d, and on Fifth-day, the 
5th of the Fourth month next, at 12 o'clock 
precisely. 

Tsaac Haves. 
West-town, Third mo. 19, 1849. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received of George F. Read, agent, for Wm. Frye, 
$2, vol, 22, and for Joshua Buxton, $2, vol. 22; Caleb 
Bracken, agent, for John Wright, $2, vol. 22; James 
A. M'Grew, $4, vols. 21 and 22; Joseph Janney, Va., 
$5, to No. 52, vol. 22; N. Sharples, Concordville, Pa., 
$2, vol. 22. 

Correction of receipt in No, 18, change G. M. Eddy, 
$2, vol. 23, to J. D. Peckham, $2, vol. 20. 





Maraiep, at Westfield meeting, New Jersey, on the 
23d of Eleventh month, 1848, ‘Tuomas Warrineton 
to Ann Hincuman, both members of Chester Monthly 
Meeting. 





, at Friends’ meeting, Moorestown, New 
Jersey, on Fifth-day, the 22nd of the Second month, 
Cares L. Darnece to Saran Parry. 


——— 


Diep, at his residence in Smithfield, Jefferson Co., 
Ohio, on the Ist of First month, 1849, Jacoz Ono, 
He joined our religious Society by convincement, 
when about 24 years of age; and, submitting to the 
necessary baptism, received a gilt in the ministry. 
From the period of his convincement he evinced a 
firm attachment tu the doctrines of the gospel as pro. 
fessed by Friends, and was equally concerned to sup. 
port our excellent order. He pretty constantly at. 
tended his particular meeting until about two weeks 
before his close. Thus when near his ninctieth 
years like a shock of corn fully ripe was he gathered; 
eaving offspring to the fifth generation, and a widow 
above four score years of age, with whom he had lived 
in sweet concord more than sixty-six years, to feel 
her bereavements, but not to sorrow as without hope; 
for she and his friends have-the comfortable trust, 
from his devoted life and repeated declarations, that 
through redeeming mercy, his purified spirit released 
from the conflicts of time, has been permitted to enter 
the mansions of rest and peace. 
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had been fully carried out towards our Indian | directed to him as “ Treasurer of the Tract 


; PRINTED BY KITE & WALTON. 
brethren, there can be little doubt many of | Association of Friends,” with a request to ac- 


No. 50 North Fourth Street. 





